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My Reverend Brethren, 


FT has pleaſed our right reverend Dioceſan. 
to follow the example of his great prede - 
ceſſor in this inſtance, by ſelecting one 
of your own number to act under him in this 
capacity ; one who is as happy in this reſpect, 
however unequal, in others, to your late 
werthy Archdeacon : one of an unfeigned re- 
gard to the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
ae church, and to the credit of it in 
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he character and good conduct of its mini: 
ſters; by which their zeal for it is beſt to be 


; diſtinguiſhed and approyed, and on which : 


alone their uſefulneſs here and their hopes 
hereafter depend. The more effectual pro- 


| moting of rational piety and real virtue was 
the true deſign of every office in our church, 


and the ſolemn profeſſion of every officer at 
his admiſſion into it; and to remind us of it, 


and to ſuggeſt the methods of adyancing it, 


was the intent of the exhortations cuſtomarily 
delivered at theſe ſeaſons. 
It may not be eaſy to ſay, whether the ad- 


| vantages which we enjoy by our profeſſion, ; 


or the difficulties which attend the profeſſion 
itſelf, do moſt call upon us to be exemplary 
and zealous in the diſcharge of our paſtoral 
office. It might be more Pleging to dwell 
on the former, but it __ be more een 


1 to attend to the latter. 


The primitive writers f in their clerical ex- 
hortations inſiſt much on the difficulties ſur- | 


15 rounding them, and urge the neceſſity of a 
: zeal and care proportioned to the dangers and 
e that they were beſet with. Whilſt 


5 


their religion was under perſecution, and it why 7 

even capital to avow their profeſſion, the dan- 

ger was then very viſible to them, and is ſtill 
very intelligible to us; and if it prevented 
many from taking upon them this profeſſion; 


yet being plainly foreſeen, and duly conſidered, 


it prepared the ſincere profeſſors of it for the 
worſt event, and preſerved them from de- 


ſerting it after they had profeſſed it. Very 


few, in compariſon, of thoſe who embraced 


it upon full conviction and deep meditation, 


did afterwards apoftatize in the day of trial; 


but the ſerious perſuaſion of the truth of their 


religion, the ſtrict diſcipline of the chureh, 


and difficulty of gaining a readmiſſion into it 
after a lapſe, the heroic examples before them, 
and the frequent admonitions of their eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſuperiors, had ſuch an effect as to 


cauſe ſome to deviate into another extreme; 
and it was found neceſſary to add the leſſons 
1 prudence to thoſe of zeal, and to reſtrain N 


even the defire of martyrdom. 


When theſe difficulties were at an 5 6 | 
the civil eſtabliſhment of religion, and the 
temporal powers became the protectors of the 
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church, yet thee intermixture with uncon· 

verted heathens, who in many places did long 
continue to be the majority, had its great in- 
conveniences, and required ſtrict rules of be- 
haviour towards them that were without, as 
well as thoſe that were under their immediate 
care. And when in this ſituation converts 
increaſed daily, and profeſſors of this religion 
flocked in in great numbers, it was now leſs 
' eaſy to diſcern who became Chriſtians pon 
. principle, and who were influenced by inter- 
ee motives with a view to obtain the favour 
and protection of the great. This called for 
the ſingular care and diſcretion of the mini- 
ſters of the goſpel, to uſe all ſuch cautions | 
in the admiſſion of the latter, as might not 
: ” diſcouragement on the others. | 
The pious ſuperiors of the church in | thoſe 
ages found and repreſented other difficulties 
even in that event which they ſo ardently-de- | 

fired, and fo duly valued, the legal eſtabliſb- 1 
ment of their religion. They feared that the 
Honours and privileges, which the favour of 

Princes ſoon heaped on the higher officers of 

ifs would ſoon induce them to coyet thoſe £ 


1 


offices, 157 ration not only diſtinct from; but 


even quite contrary to, the original deſign 1 ; 
their inſtitution ; and to apply them, when 
obtained, to different purpoſes : and hence 
their paſtoral admonitions became more pa- 


thetical and fervent, as if they were now 
beſet with greater dangers. They conſidered 


| ſpiritual perils as more important than em- 
poral ones; and if men had leſs apprehenſions TY 


in undertaking the profeſſion and propagation 
of a religion that was already eſtabliſhed, their 
real danger might be the greater. 
N kings and rulers were to be oppoſed, they 
were prepared with a ſpirit ſuitable to the 


x caſe, and were diſpoſed to do Juſtice to the 
cauſe; but when theſe became members of 


the church, the governors of it might be apt 
to relax in their care, when there was indeed 
occaſion for the more critical exerciſe of it. 
15 They were neither by ſervile flattery to give 
up their juſt rights to their noble converts, 
nor by any uſurped authority to interfere with 
the proper claims of the civil magiſtrate. An 
impartial peruſal of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory will 
Perhaps convinee us, which extreme they 
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y - were hoſt likely. to fall into; = ilſt they w were 


under conſtant apprehenſion of the temptation 
of yielding too much to the great, and whilſt 
| indeed they were more verſed in and better 
underſtood ' ſpiritual powers than the rules 
and rights of civil government : yet we cannot 
but applaud the piety of the deſign, if we 
ſometimes find cauſe to ſuſpect a faihure .of 
prudence in the execution of it. | 

The more compleat n nt of the 
church, and the after - diviſions of Chriſtians 
among themſelves, added ſome new difficulties, 
and continued ſome of the former ; till theſe 
unhappy ſeparations, gave advantage to the 
common enemy, and brought on ſome of the 
original diſtreſſes which aroſe from their in- 
| tercourſe with profeſſed beat henc. It will be 
, 2 melancholy ſpeculation, but it may be an 
| uſeful one in the event, if it excite our greater | 


E- zeal in the diſcharge of our duty, to recollect 


the ſeveral adverſaries, and their ſeveral me- 
thods of oppoſition, which we, the miniſters ; 
g of the eſtabliſhed church of England, are | 
now ſurrounded with, and to ſuggeſt the pro- 


per 29 8 and | by which we ay 


their influence. 


It may be conſidered as an honour in one 
reſpect, whatever pain and grief it may occa- 
ſion in others, that they are the moſt profeſ- 


ſedly ſet againſt us and our profeſſion, who 


are the avowed contemners of all religion and 


all moral obligations. To have the ſame com- 


mon enemies with piety and virtue, we ſhall, 


I hope, eſteem no reproach ; and the ſerious 
and regular part of mankind (whoſe opinion 


alone we have reaſon to value) cannot fail to 


Interpret this to our advantage. There is in- 
deed ſomewhat peculiar to our times and cir- 


cumſtances in this ſpecies of adverſaries. The 
unbelievers of whom the primitive writers - 


complained, and againſt whom they guarded, 


were not men that were void of all principle. 
They were bigots in the Jewiſh or Gentile 


worſhip, who oppoſed, and, when they were 
able, perſecuted, the Chriſtian religion in fa- 
vour of their own. And though the heathen 
| philoſophers ſometimes talked of atheiſis with 


great zeal and indignation, yet it may well 


be doubted whether the perſons cenſured 


| were | 


| beſt "van to ſupport their inſults and aefen 9 
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. ;uſtly liable to the "fe, whether wis 5 
ae was not brought on them by their 
i neglecting, deſpiſing, and ridiculing the eſta- 
bliſhed ſuperſtitions. They might, and pro- 
bably did, reverence in ſecret the Supreme 
Being, whilſt they expoſed thoſe public errors 
which had alienated from him the adoration 
due only to him. 
hut that there are really theſe minute Pbi- 
1 1 oſophers among us, who have diſcarded firſt 
principles, and even diſowned their Maker; 
however hatd to be believed, however painful 
to be thought of, yet cannot in fact be doubted; 
Writings might be referred to, clearly athei- 
ical; and though the authors, if they were 
charged with it, would deny the conſequence; 5 
they would deſpiſe our judgment, if we ſhould 
believe them. Any uniform plan or ſcheme 
of argument, to which argument might be 
_ oppoſed, is not to be expected in that cauſe; || 
but an abſolute and univerſal ſeepticiſm i is th 
real caſe, and the refuge from the force of 
folid reaſonings. Some confuſed hints about 
nature, intended to exclude the Author of itz 
are the general ſubject of their declamation; 
1 5 . 5 


EY 
and i it is not eaſy to force them to one intel⸗ 
ligible conceſſion, on which a religious ſuper⸗ 
ſtructure may be built. Here not learning 
or abilities are required, but perſpicuity only; 
for upon a clear ſtate of the caſe the argument 
is irreſiſtible, and of courſe conviction is un- 

' avoidable. The babe in knowledge may with 
| force reprove the vaineſt proficient in atheiſtic 
* philoſophy, and may abide by that conciſe 
proof offered by the apoſtle, that as e,? 
houſe is built by ſome man, ſo he that built all 
things is God. Effects without a cauſe, an 
infinite ſeries of cauſes without a beginning, | 
a fortuitous concourſe of atoms, are abſurdities 
with which it is not eaſy to believe that men 
can deceive themſelves, or that they can ſeri- 
ouſly expect anſwers from others to ſuch hy- 
potheſes. Men cannot in earneſt ever be 
brought really to think that they made them- 
ſelves, or that they came hither by chance, or 
that God Almighty made them for 0 uſe or 
pur poſe, without intending to take any farther 
care of them here, or to call them to any ac- 
count hereafter, Vet ſome or other of theſe, 
men muſt be driven to, who have, or would 
12 8 
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though they would chooſe to ſhelter them 
ſelves under a general uncertainty, rather than 
avow profeſſedly either of theſe particulars, - 


If it is difficult to ſuppoſe them in earneſt in 


ſuch | a profeſſion ; it is no leſs. difficult to ac- 
' count for the motives to info ncerity in ſuch a 
cauſe. What can be the temptation to de- 


grade themſelves in this manner, to cut off 


every virtuous rule and every pleaſing hope; 
to reduce themſelves to ſuch in/ignificance here, 
and the ſcheme of being nothing hereafter? 
Surely the dg efreavleneſs of religion, when | 
fairly iges, is no mean * of the 
truth of it. 
. Where this is allowed, and plauſibiy | 
inſiſted on, the miniſters of the goſpel have 
more prevailing and more formidable adver- \ 
ſaries to deal with in the profeſſed patrons of 
natural religion, which is declared to be ſelf- 
| ſufficient, perfect, and immutable. Theſe, 
who by a ſingular fayour are called dei, 


though baptiſm renounced is no other than 


apoſtacy, are the avowed enemies of that re- 
5 velation, which it is our honour and our ar duty 


to 


Ul 


_— M6 te. 4 be bem. at. ads 


fi» ,24 


8 | 
| to -publith; to explain, to vindicate, and to * 
obey. The Ancerity of their profeſſions we 
may leave to their own conſciences, and to 
the great Searcher of them, whatever diffi- 
culties our own judgment of the plainneſs 9 
the evidence, and thoſe declarations of ſcrip- 
ture which prom fe ſucceſs to fair and virtuous 
enquirers, might ſeem to throw upon ſuch 
pretenſions. There are indeed no inconſider- 
able f hiſins amongſt theſe unbelievers them- 
ſelyes; whilſt ſome tell us that the beauty of 
virtue is its own evidence, and the practice of 
it its own reward ; whereas others repreſent - 
it as the mere creature of the civil magiſtrate, 
to be regulated by Bis deciſions, and obſerved 
as his precepts: and others again ridicule the 
| philoſopher and the governor as both miſtaken: 
in their ſchemes ; moſt prepoſterouſly pleading | 
it as the deſign of providence, that the vices 
of. individuals ſhould be beneficial to ſociety. 
Others, who with indignation' have rejected 
all theſe palpable abſurdities, have endea- 
voured to ſupplant revelation by its own aſ- 
ſiſtance; have borrowed its doctrines and pre- 
cepts, wove them into a regular ſyſtem, and 
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2 ih od againſt #5 neceſſity of that light 
that ſupplied 1 them with it. Theſe compli» || 


Ew 


ment their own reaſon with this ſuppoſed diſ- 

- covery.; though they cannot but know that 
reaſon alone, antecedently to revelation, never 
ſhewed.its ſufficiency i in this manner. 
There is no part of controyerly in which 


we who are honoured with the miniſtry in 


this age, are more concerned to be well ſkilled, 
75 than i in this with the profeſſed advocates for 
natural religion, who have ſome advantages 


which wilder ſceptics and atheiſtical libertines 


| bave not. Who would not think, by their 
own repreſentation, that theſe were friends ta 
piety, to virtue, to public order, and to private 
happineſs ; ; to the fear of God, to the love of 


n, to perſonal regularity; in a word, to 


of every thing that is praiſe-worthy? This, if 
ſimncere, would be an excellent preparative for 
the belief af the goſpel, as it would not only 
cut off all unreaſonable prepoſſeſſions againſt 


it, but would incline them 7 4vi/h to ſee that 


a diſpenſation well confirmed, which would 
_— eſtabliſn their natural religion on fur r 
5 Ra . it to a x higher degree of. per- 
* | flection, 


* 


fection, and enforce it by more importang, "7 J 
ö ſanctions. \ 
But this pretended love of truth and virtue i 
and goodneſs does little appear in the treat 


ment which the evidence of Chriſtianity 

meets with from them, and the ſtile and me- 
thods i in which the enquiry is made. Advan- 
tage is taken of injudicious conceſſions or, 
| weak arguments adyanced by any real friend 
to our cauſe ; and falſe appearances of friend- 


ſhip. are often put on, on purpoſe to betray 
it, to miſrepreſent the evidence, and to lay 


the chief ſtrength of it on that which others 
may ſee cannot be ſupported. The truth is, 
the evidences of our religion are of a complex 
nature, and conſiſt of many particulars, each 
of which are of great weight in themſelves, 
and well adapted to different diſpoſitions and 
underſtandings; 3 and if they are thought ſe- 
parately | ſolid and convincing, yet muſt be 
allowed to receive an additional ſtrength from 
each other; ; and in their joint force may 
without impropriety be called demonſtrative. 
The teſtimony borne to Chriſtianity is not 
merely by the excellency and utility. of its 


EE Precepts, 


N 


” i ebept, by the reaſonableneſs of it its doctrines, 
by its analogy to the courſe of nature, by the 


ſupernatural proof of undoubted miracles, by 
the completion of numerous, diſtant, and un- 
connected prophecies,-by the capacity, inte- 


5 grity, and diſintereſtedneſs of its witneſſes, --- 


and by the aſtoniſhing. ſucceſs of it in the 


world, without any proportionable human 
means but by all theſe jointly ; and 
whilſt an attentive, impartial, pious mind | 


is engaged in the contemplation of their 


united ſtrength, it is apt to be loſt in aſto- 


niſhment at the weakneſs as well as wicked- 
neſs of gainſayers. Particular difficulties are 
competently anſwered by pointing out the 
difficulty, . or rather the impoſſibility, of ſet- 


ting aſide all the forementioned evidence ; * 
by obſerving. that there are fimilar unſolveable J 
myſteries in providence : as well as in reyela- 


tion; and that we ſhould be fo far from : 
getting clear of difficultics by the refuge of 
infidelity, that we ſhould be involved i in infi- 
nitely greater; their whole ſcheme being 
darkneſs and uncertainty; whilſt we at, leaft 
joy light enough + to direct our practice and 
e 15 enliven f 


enliven our hopes. With reſpect t to dhe s re- 9 
peated charge of difficulties in our faith, we bh. 
may farther obſerve, that many of them have 
been ſhewn to be imaginary by the pious and 
learned labours of ſome of our profeſſion; 
vhilſt ſome of them may be confeſſed to be 
real, and may, without prejudice to our faith 
or practice, be left for a ſolution to 1 * 
of judgment. a 
When the authority of the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation is acknowledged, it might well 
have been hoped, that no difficulty would now | 
have remained, but that of enforcing obedience 
to it. But the caſe is unhappily otherwiſe, 
and the end of this religion has been as effec- 
tually defeated by corrupting its doctrines as 
by undermining its evidence. When natural 
religion could not be maintained in oppoſition 
to this revelation, it was artfully ſaid to be 
_ the ſame, and the goſpel was aſſerted to be 
nothing more than a republication of the law 
of nature. Every thing peculiar to this diſ- 
benden as a new covenant, as a ſcheme of 
reconciliation of offending creatures to their 
ended Creator, is: 8 even * ſome | 
B . who Þ 
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* hof Piersnd- to receive the" Bible; and force 
xz is offered to the expreſs letter of ſcripture, 
and to the common ſenſe of every impartial 
reader of it, to explain away whatever is ſaid 
upon or implied i in the doctrine of redemption. 


The foundation of it in the fall of man, and 


the corruption of his nature, is poſitively de- 
nied; the zece//ity of it is evaded by attempts 
to prove that repentance and amendment for 
ftdbe future, is a ſufficient expiation for paſt 
þ i g offences; ; the ſubſtitution of a vicarious ſacri- 
4 Ace is repreſented as 1nj juſtice; the notion of 
0 any ſatisfafiton to be made to the honour and 
juttice of the divine Lawgiver is ridiculed ; 

and the efficacy of that which we are taught, 


1 and are to teach others, was actually made 
A by the meritorious atonement offered by the 

1 c.ᷓternal Son of God, is invalidated by diſowning 

| . + is divinity. Thus our Saviour 1s deprived of 
g every thing but an unmeaning name; his diſ 
| = Clples of every valuable hope in and through | 
him; and his religion of every thing which 


5 Y dittinguiſhes it from a good /y/tem of ethics. 
JI To repreſent to. you the principles and proofs 
* which theſe notions, whether Proceeding 
| * from 
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from real-.or diſguiſed e are to be 
refuted, would be to tranſcribe almoſt every 
page of the New Teſtament. An impartial 
deiſt would allow that the doctrine of redemp- 
Tion by a divine Saviour is therein contained; 


for which reaſon he fairly rejects them toge- | 
ther ; but the mconfiſtency certainly is the 


f greater in thoſe who allow the authority of 
the ſacred 


* + 


tents. of them. Here we have nothing 
more to do than to accept the conceſſion 
of fair enemies, and for the conviction of 
unfair ones to appeal to the ſacred writings 
: themſelves; to ſhew that the lapſed ſtate of 
nature, the inſufficiency of repentance, the 
neceſſity of a propitiatory atonement, the 
actual appointment of one by the eternal Fa- 


pe ages, and yet reject the con- 
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ther, the meritorious completion of it by the 


eternal Son, and the effectual ſanctification of 
our fallen nature by the eternal Spirit, are 
very clearly therein taught. - 
It i is no ſort of objection to theſe doctrines, 
tl hat they were not diſcoverable by the light 7 
nature; they were opened to us by expreſs 


- revelation fag that yery reaſon, He who knew 
"Wa our 


nv 
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3 WE fare and nature much better than our- 
4 28 do, and who only could know bis own ; 
© who alone could underſtand the real demerit 
of tranſgreſſions againſt his infinite majeſty, 
the proper terms on which they might be. 
rendered pardonable conſiſtently with the di- 

vine honour and juſtice, and the vengeance 

| juſtly due to them, if unatoned and unre- 


formed, has graciouſly condeſcended to ma- 


nifeſt to us theſe important particulars, and 


to tell us what God has done for us, and what 


he fill requires that we ſhould do for our- 
5 ſelves. Much of this ſcheme of redemption, | 
and of the reaſon of it, is perhaps ſtill anre- 


vealed ; and if more of it had been revealed, 


there might poſſibly have been more difficulty ; 
in our preſent conception of it; but in that 


proportion of knowledge which is now allot- 


ted to. us in this authoritative manifeſtation 


of this myſtery, there is a marvellous. and 


” gracious diſplay of all the divine attributes; 


an harmonious reconciliation of the divine 


5 holineſs, wiſdom, juſtice, and mercy. 


= not only ſee more of the counſels of God chan 
= we Foun have any N to claim, but 
; | we 


ve ſe enough to anſwer many plauſible e. en- 9 
quiries; to obviate many artful objections, ® 
and to ſilence the impious preſumption of thols 

| who take upon them to dictate to their Maker, 
and to tell him what he ought, and what he 
ought not, to do in the government of moral 

agents. It is painful to hear, and to repeat 
ſuch impiety; and the fulleſt anſwer of all is, 
that God alone knows what infinite wiſdom 
hall direct in the diſpenſations of providence, 
and that he has declared his will to us as to 
the method of his accepting returning ſinners, 
by ſetting forth his Son as a. propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righte- 
 ouſneſs for the remi Non of fins that are pat 
through the forbearance of God. Rom. iii. 25. 
This i is the doctrine plainly ſet forth in the 
| ſcripture, often inculcated, repreſented in ya- 
rious lights, and in every poſlible variety of 
Expreſſions | that could be conceived; and 
therefore we might ſecurely reſt in it as a di- 
vine truth, though we were leſs able to ſolve 
4 -the ſeveral difficulties which have been raiſed 
_ concerning the equity of it. We may ſecurely 
_ Feſt on divine authority, and whether others 
* B nh 5 will 
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* Nan Halt, or Wetber they will Wiear: it is 
| Qu duty td declare with the apoſtie, that all 


22 s are of God, 200 hath recontiled : us to 
we by Fefus Chrif, and hath given to us 
We hmiſtry- of* recotititiation ; ; 70 "wit, that God 
e N, recbncilin 4 the world unto Him- 
an” not mipurting "their treſpuſſes "unto them, | 
Vl hath committed unto us the word of recon- 
tion. Now then we are ambaſſtders for 
| br, as though God did beſeerh you by = - 
"oe pray you in C brifi s Read, be "ye" reconciled 70 
G. Bor he bath tnade bim 60 be fin for us, 
e Blew. 10 fn, that we might. be made the | 
"Fig Brcoufmeſs of Ou in hint. 2 Cor. v. 18, Ge. 
fer a view of thefe « enemies or Cortupters 
- the evangelical diſpenſation, "Who" have 
i day Fm dt words of The Boot of Nhe, 
and frained another Föfpel, more fültable to 
their on prepoſſeſſiohs, we are faither called 
Fon to guard againſt thoſe who,! by tieir? own | 
5 authority, that i 18, by 1 none at all, have made 
2 allditivns to it, and have ſo eloudel the ge- 
nuihe doctrines of Chriſtianity by groundleſs 
Aude ſtitions, and {0 perverted them by fo- 
15 inventions, *rhat hot my" the Sreat de- 


3 


. 9 "wy N = 


fien of it hay been defeated. hs evaſions, but k "= 


the moſt contrary purpoſes have been ſerved. ⁶⁶ 


by this miſrepreſentation of the goſpel as by: 
an immediate inſtrument. The very befe.re-: 
ligion in the world has been turned into ab- 


ſolutely the o/ by the corruption of papery; 


for you cannot ſay worſe of any doctrine than 
that it contributes to prophaneneſs and to 

| immorality. Popery, in the laſt and moſt re- 
fined ſtate of it, as it ſtands in the deciſions 
of the Council of, Trent, is the. alienation of 
our worſhip from the Supreme Being, which 
is poſitive idolatry. By confirming the Council 
of Lateran, it has eſtabliſhed perſecution. upon 


principle, of all who differ from them in 


judgment, which is plain inbumanity. By the 
conſequences of its moſt expreſs doctrines, i itis 
a diſpenſation from the great obligations. to 
perſonal holineſs, which is a Gem of wicked= | 
neſs. By the extenſiveneſs and univerſality of 
its claim, it is an uſurpation not only upon 
the conſciences of individuals, but upon the 
rights of national churches, for which there 
is not the leaſt foundation either in ſcripture, 
or; the earlieſt eccleſiaſtical writings. 
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_ 7 e . all this is obvious enough to 
very one Who is allowed to read the Bible, 


4 5 Fund to compare it with the decrees of the 


3. 


F- E Council of Trent, and one would think there 
| . was little danger of converting any proteſtant 
| who has the New Teſtament in his hands, : 


and has had no early prepoſſeſſions on that fide, 


yet the fact is otherwiſe; and through igno- 


rance or intereſt on the part of the converted, 


_ through the zeal of the Romiſh miſſionaries, 


and ſometimes through the neglect of ſome 


of us, the fact is, that great numbers have 


been perverted from our primitive church to 
that corrupt communion ; wherein, to the 


 gicat hazard. of their ſouls, they are allowed 
in ſome inſtances, and even taught in others, 


tobe licentious. And though to every one 


- unverſed i in controverſy, the error of their doc- 
. trines and the burden of their ceremonies ap- 
pear at firſt ſight, yet it is neceſſary for ws, 


who ate to guard others as well as our- 


ſielves from their ſeduction, to be well ac- 
. quainted with thoſe plauſible ſubtilties with 
which they endeavour to make proſelytes. 


ir Prieſts are educated in controverly, and 


—_—  - 4: | OO | 


perfeatly alten to ſay all that cans bid 


in that cauſe; and if we do not take pains to 
underſtand the foundation of the ſeparation 


between us, however perfectly we may be 
convinced of the truth of the proteſtant reli- 
gion from the peruſal of our bibles, yet we 
may be at a loſs to clear the doubts and an- 
ſwer the arguments with which they endea- 
vour to perplex our people. 
Particulars they will generally chooſe to 
ond; eſpecially in their firſt attempts towards 


proſelytiſm; but they will harangue on the 
 infallibility and inagfectibility of the church, 
on the antiquity of their communion, and the | 
Suppoſed novelty of ours, on the obſcurity of 


ſcripture, the neceſſity of tradition, and above 


all, on an argument drawn from their own 
1 aſſurance and our candour. There is in-truth # 
no difficulty in any of theſe, when clearly 
ſtated; but we muſt be able to ſtate each 


5 Point clearly, and teach our people to com- 


brenda, brate may bunks | 
"on that part where they will be ſure to be firſt - | 


attacked. Even the point of infallibility is 


1985 much. a diſpute about words, and that 


of 
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\ A of be din more fe. No promiſe 
|; Was ever made to one particular church more 
| % 4 than to another, and the impoſſibility of erring 
Vas never promiſed to any church, nor ever 
= found in any. The belief of every thing ne- 
5 ceeſſary to ſalvation is retained by every church 
= that has retained the ſcriptures, and nothing 
more than this have we any title to expect. 
The gates of bell have never prevailed againſt 
the Chriſtian church, becauſe Chriſtianity has 
= prevailed ever ſince it was firſt publiſhed, and 
* de doubt not will prevail to the end of the 
World. There has always been a ſociety of 
men profeſſing the name of Jeſus, and re- 
ceiving big laws as the rule of their faith and 
Practice: 7 but, it has not in every part of it, 
ad perhaps. hot. in any, been entirely free 
= from. any mixture of error and corruption. 
1 II he moſt Forrupt part of it, the church of 
Rome, by, retaining the ſcriptures, had ſtill 
the efentials, of ſalvation, - thou gh darkened 
and overloaded with many unmeaning and 
8 Es many prejudicial ſuperſtitions, | Where, in 
= .;piousdiſpoſitiqns and honeſt hearts theſe haye | 
et defeated WS, effect of, a good life and a 
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1 == 
| fincere wit 5 in 1 God through Chriſt, there' we 8 
doubt not of the ſalvation of their private 1 
members, who, implicitly ſubmitting to au- 
thority, have not the opportunity of diſcern- 5 
ing their groſs errors. But this is not the 
caſe of thoſe whom they are endeavouring to 
pervert from us, who may have better light, 
and are to be warned that it is at the perils of 
their ſouls, if they wilfully embrace error rand 
folly and ſuperſtition. | | 
The proteſtant religion i is in a truth much 
older than popery, for it is as old as the New 
Teſtament, where we find all our doctrines, | 
but” ſhall in vain look for the peculiar tenets 
of the Romiſh church. All the primitive 
churches in the world were of our religion, 
for they received the do&rine of the apoſtles as 
delivered in their 'wwritimgs, and ſo do we. 
They could not proteſt againſt the errors of 
Popery before they appeared; and if they had 
never appeared, we had all been now of the 
ſame religion, though not under the fame 
title. In the mean time a Chriftian church 
there always has been, according to our Savi- 
' our” 8 promiſe, but i in {ome places and at ſome 


times 
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mes more or leſs pure. There were many 
=— and conſiderable churches which never adopt- 


ed the groſſeſt of the corruptions of the 
church of Rome, and never ſubmitted to its 
uſurped authority. E ſupremacy of the pope 
was not heard or thought of before the civil 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, when eccleſia- 
| ſtical rights were beſt underſtood, nor for near 
three centuries after. A patriarchate was 
indeed aſſigned to the ſeat of the imperial re- 
ſidence, but even that was no more than of 
| human authority. The patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople firſt made the claim of uni ver ſal ſu- 
premacy, and was juſtly reproved for it by the 
then biſhop of Rome, not becauſe it oppoſed 
* his ow pretenſions, but becauſe he thought the 
= title « of uni uer ſal biſbop to be wicked, prophane, 
and blaſ. phemous (a). How little did he foreſee 
= that his ſucceflors would make the fame claim 
with better ſucceſs, and pretend to have had 
it from the beginning? Such information and 
inſtruction will enable the members of our 


church not only to guard againſt the 1 
ſions of the Romifh enrich, but to defend t | 


* Greg, Mag, lb. iv, ep ” 


5 own, 


own, and to give a ready anſwer to their mo 
plauſible ſuggeſtions. And a general anſwer 
may always be, that no authority can be fuf- WM 
ficient to alter the word of God, nor can any 
argument for a pretended infallibility be io 
evident, as that the only church which lays 
claim to it, has actually erred in the grofſeſt 
| inſtances ; not only by contradicting itſelf alt 
different times, but by contradicting the teſti- 
mony of ſcripture, of common ſenſe, and even 
of our outward ſenſes; as particularly i in the 
articles of worſhiping ſaints and images, of 
prayer in an unknown tongue, of purgatory, 
and that complication of all abſurdities, the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiatiun. i 
It is grief of heart to add, that our diffi- 
culties ceaſe not even here, but that there are 
other enemies to our eſtabliſned church, whom 
with great concern we call ſuch, ſince they 
agree with us in all the fundamental points 
already mentioned. Their zeal againſt univerſal 
 andlicentious ſcepticiſm,and againſt the graver 
frauds of profeſſed deiſm ; the piety of many of q 
them i in maintaining the peculiar doctrines f 
| Chriſtianity . 2 * ſchemes of 


Arian 


_  - - 
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0 . | Socinian writers; and the warmth of all 8 
j 2 4 * Fof 33 againſt the impoſitions and corruptions 
| = 4 2 EF of faith and practice in the Romiſh church, are 
BW with ſincerity acknowledged; and the pro- 
teſtant religion has, of late particularly, been 
obliged to them for many valuable defences : 
both of its evidence and its doctrine. With 
ſuch as theſe we ſhould rejoice to go to the 
|  bouſe of Gd as friends, and, we would not 
| repreſent them as adverſaries farther than they | 
chooſe to repreſent themſelves, as ſuch. The 
attacks of our common enemies upon the pro- 


teſtant religion, and indeed upon all religion 
in general, ſeem to have bad this proper ef- 
fect, to reconcile us to each other, as deeply 
intereſted and cloſely united in the ſame com- 
mon cauſe. There i is a growing candour on 
each fide, which we may wiſh to ſee daily 
improved, without failing i in the regard due 
to that excellent church, of which we have 
the happineſs to be members and miniſters, 
| There will always be ſome perſons intemper- 
15 warm in each part of this controverſy: ; 


but though we are ſtill called Prieſto of Baa, 9. 


and favourers of idolatry; and ſuperſtition, , in 
r 0” SY I | T ſome 
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a = 
ſome of their congregations, and ſome amoright * | 
_ ourſelves will hardly allow a poſſibility of fal= by 
vation to our brethren of the ſeparation,” yet 
in general a better ſpirit is prevailing, and 
more charitable ſentiments and expreſſions are 
mutually admitted and eſtabliſned between us. 
Even fo good a principle and practice as this 
has been carried to an extreme, and has ended 
almoſt in a rotal indifference as to the forms of 
church communion. The apprehenſion of 
this may well have cauſed ſome to have in- 
ſiſted with great earneſtneſs on the neceſſity 
of conforming to and communicating with an 
4 epiſcopal church, and ſhould oblige us all to 
expreſs our regard for it, and to ſhew that a 
very extenſive charity is conſiſtent with a ra- 
tional zeal for our 1 form of commu- 
A | 


That eh deeper was the primitive form of 
church government for fifteen hundred years 
after the publication of Chriſtianity, i is as cer- 
tain and known a fact, as that Chriſtianity it- 
ſelf was publiſhed and received. If the ſeveral 
11 orders of biſbops, priefts, and deacons, as men- 
tioned in ſcripture, were leſs clear than upon 
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-4 4 Ariet examination rhe bave appeared to his 
yet the ſucceeding practice from the earlieſt 

[>| times explained the inſtitution beyond all ex- 
ception; for the firſt apoſtolical governors 
and preachers of the goſpel appointed ſucceſſors 
in all the churches that they founded ; and in 
the earlieſt eccleſiaſtical writers we find ſeyeral 
churches. valuing themſelves upon their anti- 
quity, and upon being able to trace the ſuc- 
' Ceſſion of their biſhops from the apoſtles them- 
| ſelves. If their juriſdiction was 46% extenſive 
than in the preſent ſtate of Mocgſan epi Yſeopacy, 


this may be accounted for from the nearer vi- 


cinity of populous: cities at that time, and 
might perhaps induce us to wiſh that they were 
tefs extenſive no, that all might be under the 
more immediate care of their proper dioceſan: 
but this does not in the leaſt alter the nature 
or force of the argument from the univerſal 
eſtabliſhment: of epiſcopal church-governinent 

from the beginning, whether it was of greater 
or lefs extent. Suppoſe this univerſal ap- 


pointment to be by. apoftolical authority. only, 


U which is the loweſt: n that can be 
lf 72 5 ine the a 1 in all the different 
A i 


fl J 35 1. | RT __— 

parts 'of the- world into which they travel * 

appointed every where the ſame form) who 
then had a. right to reverſe it, and to take 

away one, and that the ſupreme, order of the | 
ſacred. miniſtry, Which Was coeval with the 
goſpel itfelf? A church without a biſhop was 

a caſe not heard of for fifteen centuries, and. 
a attempt towards ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
would have been anathematized My every 2 5 
mitiveicountdt? 9:1 2 N0BIT dan eng e ; 
1 If the anathema's of councils are die 


gurded, yet the precepts 6f ſcripture certainly 
deſerve attention and regard. ' Theſe, ſpeak- 


ing of ecclefiaſtical governors particularly, en- 
join us to obey them that have the rule over us, 
Heb. xiii; 17. This injunction of obedience is 
plainly a grant of authority to thoſe to Whom 8 
it is- directed to be paid. Theſe were the 
apoſtles, and thoſe whom they had appointed 
to preſide over the churches in their time; 
and in our time they are thoſe whom the na- 
dlonal authority has appointed to rule over us 
in eccleſiaſtical matters. Whatever contro- 
verſy might ariſe upon this queſtion, where 
national authority has varied from apoſtolical | 
02 N „ : „„ n, EE | 
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chis is not tlie ime th us; we . ee 
primitive pattern as well as. preſent eftabliſh-: 
ment to. plead, and can enforce by every ar- 
gument that St. Paul could uſe, the duty of 
abeying them that have the rule over. „ 
In what. inſtances. this obedience is to be 
paid, both the reaſon of the thing, and the 
expreſs precepts, of ſeripture, direct us; 
namely, in ſuch things as are indiſferent mm | 
themſelves, | but are. expedient. for upholding; * 
1 decency... and. order in thoſe which are more 
, 1 important. Theſe are the only points in which 
= we can Poſſibly teſtify. our dutifub ſubmiſſion 
=_— to.thoſe, that in the church have. rule over ut. 
= 10 matters of neceſſary. duty the obedience Is 
N 4 | paid to God, not to. them, and would: be bind- 
= ing, if no ſuch .eccleſiaſtical-rulers had been 
mat all appointed. In matters which by the 
= a. of God are probibited,, we muſt not obey 
any human authority at all; and thereſora 
we only, inſtances; in which we can poſſibly 
= obey. thoſe whom. We.are. berger end 
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ſervances, Which were ori iginally indi ferent i in | Y 
themſelves, bur were e ſome © or other of f them 

utility 3 public l and the EP 
| thereto "belonging. Such points were left An- 


de termined. in ſeripture, becauſe. they were 
ſuffcientiy provided” for by leaving them to 
the detetmination of eccleſi aſtical ſuperiors i in 
each patticifar country, and gran king them 


atithority, to require obedience to er difec-" * 


tions in uch caſes. It i 18 KEDS. indeed that 
: they would be berrer provided for in this me- 
thod, Kecanſe no Seneral laws could haye 
been fixed; Which would have ſuited all ages 


ahd dato. A ceremony "which may be 
dees Wa" edifying\j n one time 2 place, oy 
may! der quits” the reverſe in A diſtant age and 
ballen, abebrding t to local ouftoms ; and fa 
catholic” and, in variable ritual had been, fixed 0 


by the apbffleb, the Fünen ant Den oppolite 


: lente of di Firent nations would T have ; 


tries; and the contrariety of. climates at 


; Would have made that obſervance burdenſome 
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＋ Vin one place, which would haye been a pro- 
per refreſhment in another. But theſe things, b 
being left undetermined by the ſupreme aut bo- 

rity, are referred to that which is ſubordinate, 
that they may be ſuited to particular perſons _ 

and places 3 and power is given to the reſpec- 
tive governors of each to make ſuch appoint- 
ments, Jubmi Non being expreſly required of 
thoſe who are under their rule: which was all 
the direction that could be given in ſuch a 
caſe, to render i it uſeful to all ages and nations. 
St. Paul very early explained the deſign of 
| this appointment , of church-governors, and 
of the omiſſion of univerſal rules, that each 
might ſettle. them i in particular places, when 
i he told Titus that for this cauſe te eft., be him 8 
2 1 Crete, that he ſhould. ſet i in order. the things 
= that + were wantin i and ordain elders in; Fuery 
city, as he had appointed him, Tit. i i. $a, 5 This 
Was a clear declaration of the end and defign. 
of ſuch delegated. authority, of the reaſon of 
the continuance of it throughout all genera- 


. and of che nature of the Wan n e 


5 37 1 1 

"vo fay then that nothing — Ps is s to bel N J 

| admitted in the worſhip of God, that no ge- 
remony ſhould be preſcribed by eccleſiaſtical 
ö authority, which is not expreſly preſcribed in 
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ſcripture, is to contradict that ſcripture itſelf, 
which ſuppoſes ſome undetermined points left 
to human authority to determine; Which | 
| ſpeaks of things wanting in the churches, and l 
directs the rulers of them to ſet them in order, 5 
commenting thereby, as it were, on that other i 
direction, that 4 things Should be done decently || 
and in order. That very principle is the i 
ſtrongeſt refutation of ſuch excluſion of the #| 


> _ 


——— 2 


3 appointment of things ind; ferent | in the pub- 
lic ſervice of the church, ſince without them 
no order, no decency, could be preſerved. So- 

| cial worſhip without any ſtated rules would 
be abſolutely impracticable, and has been 
found to be ſo by thoſe whoſe zeal againſt ce- 
remonies led them to try the experiment. God, 
as the apoſtle days, 10 not the author of con- 


lion. but of peace, as in all churches, of 
"the ſaints, 1 Cor, xiv. 33. He is the author 
of this rule, that all ſhould ſubmit to himſelf 


bs Fes neceſſary, and to thoſe whom he has 
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F it over the church in things originally: 7 1 5 

£ Ferent, but judged expedient to promote order ; 
which both i in reaſon and in fact is the only 
rule, which can prevent confuſion, and pre- 

3; ferve peace in all churches of the ſaints. 5 


Ps. refuſe compliance with ceremonies, 

' confeſſed not / finful 1 in themſelves, only becauſe 

in our judgment they.: are Inexpedient, or eyen | 

becauſe they are enjoined by human authority 

(for ſome have carried their objection ſo far 

as to fay, that things originally ind. Herent, as 
ſoon as preſcribed, become unlawful) is di- 


5 rectly reverſing the apoſtolical ; doctrine of ſub- 


"miſſion ; for, inſtead of obeying, i it is attempting 
"to rule thoſe that have the rule over us. There 
will ever be ſuch a variety of jud gments about 
the uſe and expediency of things ind; Herent i 1 
" "theniſelves, that as it is the only point in 
Which human authority can Juſtly interfere, fo 5 


x In this there : is great regard due to it. If we 


were to wait till a/] could agree what ceremo- 
nials in religious worſhip were right and rea- 


ſionable, we muſt wait till the day of judgment; 3 
and there could be no viſible. church upon 


Ton Tearthi! « or at leaſt no | order, or edification, in 
82 5 he 0 old, S012) 4 ELD © ge 


it. 
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There are ſo many cautions in the apo- "My 
Nolical epiſtles againſt div Hon and /e fe parations, M 
ſo many exhortations to peace and unity and J J 
unanimity, to a ſemeneſs of mind and judg- 
ment, which can never be expected in any 
other ſenſe than this of conforming to divine 


authority in Hentialo, and to human authority 


in ceremonials; that it may well ſeem unac- 


countable that men of ſuch unqueſtionable 


goodneſs and judgment in other inſtanees, as 
many of our diſſenting brethren, ſhould not 


be moved by the force and the piety of this 


argument. Till this point is eſtabliſhed, vin- 
dications of particular ceremonies would be 


endleſs and unavailing. It were fruitleſs to 


make conceſſions, when more might in the 


ſame method be demanded, till a ſtate of en- 


tire anarchy would enſue; and ſome of our * ; 


own members, who approve of the preſent 


N conſtitution of our church, might on the ſame . 
principle ſeparate from it, becauſe ſuch con- 
 ceffions are made, as others now do, becauſe, 


they are not granted. 


Iwill not detain you wick A renal ö | 
| ho: wilder ſectaries, ſince what has been 
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balre: eady faid, will be applicable with ill . 


dceed have proceeded ſo far as not only to re- 


= ful obedience to human ordinances, but even 
to divine ones, and to deny or evade our bleſſed : 
5 Lend uber to appoint Patin inſtitu- 5 


"IVEY 


feflion to be in earneſt | in the acknowledgment, 
of the authority of the goſpel ; and it will go 
beyond the reach of charity to allow them a 
irq title which they have not taken upon them in 


„ 03 
1 


75 the only method in which the divine Author . 
of the goſpel has allowed his followers to take 


= it upon them. However, whether they mean 
heal to decei ve or bers, or do in reality deceive them 
bes, no other anſwer is neceſſary to theſe, 
than the plain repetition of the facramental 
inſtitutions as delivered 12 our divine Maſter 


When we have thus u pon atk N 
| juſtified our preſent church eſtabliſhment, and 


of it, our labours will rather increaſe than 


= ccaſe. Some one 1. and ſome very 5% 


| # #79 er . againſt them. Some of them in- 


ua to believe the fagacious ones of that pro- . 


TPTTPTPJyyJJJrJCCccCccccCcccc 
turn our thoughts to the profeſſed members 


+ * ag Profeſſors 
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IJ Bk 
profeſſors of it conſpire in different metHol FOR 
to give fatther trouble to the TOON ho 
of the eſtabliſhed church. i eee 1,2 
To every pious heart it is an unpleaſing Y 
taſk to ſpeak againſt any thing which bears 
the appearance of piety, when there is ſo great 
occaſion to ſtir up a zeal for the reality of it: 
yet it is neceſſary for that very end, to detect 0 
_ diſguiſes, to ſhew that it is appearance only/ 
and that nothing but rational prety does at all 
deſerve the name. The encroachtnents of the 
enthuſiaſts, now under view, upon all eſta- 
bliſhed order, their violations of the public | 
peace, their withdrawing their hearers from 
the proper duties of their ſtation to imaginary | 
ones of their own deviſing, their injurious 
abuſes of the eſtabliſhed clergy, are as real i . g 
regularities, I may ſay, immoralities, as any; 
that they pretend to cenſure. Their adopting A 
of ſeripture-phraſes. which plainly imply a a 
Hernatural powers, and which they appropri- ; 
ate to themſelves in a manner peculiar to them 
ſelves, that others may underſtand them: ſo, 
| isa high degree, of impiety, amounting very: | 
E nah to - blaſphemy + which they themſelves, 
\ VLeaot - ET —_ 


"42. 
"4 --UPOF by ſendble 1 
| — to ex plain away. into nothing, and 
4 4 K Fo . themſelves from the charge of pro- 
| phaneneſe by interpreting it only into nonſenſe. 
P ſuch groſs prevarication to paſs for fingular 
34 piety? Their ſtigmatizing every innocent di- 
5 verſion as criminal, which neither the laws of 


A þ Y 


does not diſallow, nay which it recommends 
as falutary both to body and mind, deſerves a 
worſe imputation ; as it 1s aſſuming an autho- 
rity which no power on heaven or earth has 
given them, as it is a preſumptuous addition 
to the law of the goſpel, a miſrepreſentation 
af religion, a prejudice to the obſervance of 
8 its real precepts, a diſcredit to the profeſſion, 
85 and a burden on the profeſſors. The miſchiefs 
* apprehended from ſuch irregular teachers 
and ſuch unauthorized doctrine, have been 
now explained by experience, by the ruin of 
well-difpoſed - perſons, by avocation from 
laudable induſtry, by the neglect of proper ; 
ordinances, and of real aſſiſtances to piety, by 
the miſapplication of charity, by public « con- 
fuſion, and by the diſtraction of private per- 
5 n e 1 ſons. 
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God nor men have prohibited, which reaſon : 


| 1 = 
- ſons, We need not | decor concerning i "If 
fmeerity « of their leaders, but may leave that 1 
Sed and their own conſciences ; but a . ſincere ® 
1 enthuſiaſt is a, dangerous member either of 
| church or ſtate, and as much to be guarded | 
againſt : as a profe efſed enemy of either, though | 
in a different method. Enthuſiaſin certainly | 
is not founded on argument, and therefore it 
may be difficult to know how to argue with 

it, or to recover thoſe who are already in- 
fected with it; but it is the more neceſſary to 

ſecure others againſt it, to expoſe; it duly- in 

Itſelf and its conſequences, and: to-ſhew that 
it has neither authority, nor reaſon, nor public 


utility, to ſupport it, but is abſolutely de- 
ſtructive of them all. 5 


Give me leave, my brethren, 1 5 e o 
this occaſion, that whilſt we are vindicating 
innocent liberties, it is greatly our concern to 


ſee that we make an innocent uſe of them, and | 
* the faithful diſcharge of our n be 1 


Nie „ „ 


not lay additional burdens upon e nor 
deny ourſelves what the laws of God have not 
2 A us. Theſe ade Mie leaders have no 

ö EA 


=. [4] 6 
kater advantage than where the clergy are 
Nuy faulty i in their lives, or remiſs in their 
bours. Though their cenſure of the eſta: N 
unden paſtors, as careleſs, pleaſure- loving, 
worldly-minded perſons, is aggravated beyond 
truth, and expreſſed without decency, yet 
Where ſach a character is 700 juftly imputed, 
there they will triumph with moſt ſucceſs ; 
and declamations againſt their follies and ir- 
regularities will be diſregarded from one who 
18 ſuppoſed to want a cover for his own ne- 
glect and indulgences. We cannot poffibly 
be 100 Arict i in every thing which is really au- 
thoritative, rational, and uſeful. We cannot 
conform too rigorouſly to the precepts of the 
goſpel, and the conſtitutions of the church; 
nor be too zealous to embrace every opportu- 
: nity of promoting a like ſenſe of piety, and 4 
ke practice of virtue, in all about us. We 
25 dught to be ſolicitous to ſhew that we endea- ; 
vour not to do a little but as nuch as we can in 
Sur miniſterial office, in the regular methods 
= preſcribed tous; and that we are not aiming 
barely to void cenſure, but to render ourſelves 
£4 Fs as «of * as 0 ible, and earicſtly to n 
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the glory of God, 1 | the cool of old = = 
we follow. this rule, and are known co dee 
this character, we may then with ſome pro- "| 


| ſpect of ſucceſs oppoſe. the extravagancies of, | 


ſuch irregular enthuſiaſts; and our teſtimony, | 
will be regarded when we find it neceſſary to; 
bear witneſs againſt Ha ſe appearances. of reli : 
gion, if the whole courſe of our lives ſhall 
ſhew that we are much i in earneſt to delta 
that which is real. TAs 

The ſame: re Arifneſs of life in exfery 
ting which is b en! Pious and A _— om 


cies. 3 „ age 18 en 
againſt thoſe acknowledged E 
1 have been, Juſtly proſeribed in all I 
ages. The laſt and principal difficulty, Which 
we have to contend with, is that which ariſes 
from the looſe example. even of thoſe/who' ver -1 
continue ſound in their principles This is | 
not peculiar to any particular time or place, 


but has been a general complaint among g good 


men in all ages. It is of leſs importance to | 
ne the comparative degrees of degenc- EI] 


\ 


rey 4 


in our times, dan to endeavout zeatoully 
4 4 _—_— ain every degree of it to the beſt of our 
| c power. Whether we are difpoſed to vindicate 
our ene from tlie imputation of 
bw greater corruption than their anceſtors, or 
whether we think that there are too flagrant 
proofs of-a' prevailing progreſs of iniquity, be- 
yond the example of former ages, yet all muſt : 
= allow that there is fuch- a prevalence of it- as 
8 is ſufficient to awaken the zeal of all who have 
7 undertaken the miniſtry upon conſeientious 
= motives, The daily patterns of obſtinate pre- 
PS ſumptuous ſinners, of *thoughitleſs' diffolute 
5 purſuers of pleaſure, o of Car dal worldly- minded 


of profitz<theſe occur: continually to exerciſe 
= thelaboursof the faithful p tor, and too often 
ls s 13 e "EY There are peculiar difficulties 
F ariſing from the fations' as well as characters 
of thoſe whom we would reform; wHilſt ſomie 
= think themſelves above inſtruction and admo- 
= nition, - cou others keep out & tbe wa 
= them; and others again ſeem to take a pleaſure 

i n every dee toward their own 0 
5 5 and 1 e 0111 eee 


per ſons, who are totally devoted to ſehemes FEY 


4 


I, upon the Seele en ef wet 16G 
difficulties, we are apt to ery out witty then 0 
apoſtle, Who is fi Acient for” rhefe things?" WE" * 
may anſwer 1 in the ſtyle and word ſamie 

miniſter of the goſpel, that we cun tall things\ 
ahrough Chriſt which Prrengtheneth us. ' Suck 
a deſpair of doing good as prevents the ar- 
tempt of it, is more perilous than any exter- 
nal diſadvantage: for though our proſpett* | 
from men is diſcouriging, our hope from G 
is a ſtrong? ſupport. It is Bit cauſe thatwe are! 
engaged in, and: bir afiifance” will not Fail to 
give us ſuch ſueeeſs againſt all oppoſition;” as 
ſhall'be.to his glory and our own ſecurity, E 
not ſo extenſively beneficial to > others as ot. 
charity miglit im. mne, ELOYG 210110 
enn hat me g may beſt TOR 0 
all theſe great ends, 2 ſincere heart, Will 3 4 ; 
little experience of the world, and a deep 4 | : 
of ithe- importance of religious concerns, wilt | I 
eee oct If a a real pe of f picty | 
 Mtrvate' us, 
fem unneceſſary y 


- if it Ades Om TIT wilt Ce | 


| thinly prove” Tnefe@ual. T will therefore 4. 7 f 
this — necefity, in order 6 8 1 


| enoölan 


pe, 


= us to do — in the world, ore, con- 
s icing: others, as well as of being able to 
5 2 afver it to God and our conſciences, that our 
9 duty is our ſupreme care, and that our other 
5 purſuits are all inſtrumental to it, or at leaſt 
conſiſtent with it. Pleaſurable ſchemes, which : 
may be innocent in kind, may yet be faulty i W 
the degree; and temporal advantages, which are 

far from criminal ; in themſelves, and may even 
be ſerviceable to ſpiritual intereſts in the ap- 
plication, have yet their temptations, and bear 
a ſuſpicious aſpect to others; and we cannot 
be too careful to guard againſt exceſs and abuſe, ; 
and even againſt the appearance of it, whilſt 
reaſon and revelation juſtify us in reproving 
thoſe who prohibit the uſe of that which God 
has not prohibited. But a zealous attachment 
41 0 thoſe purſuits, of which we can only ſay 
that they are not criminal, is not the proper 


bu ſineſs and character of, a; clergyman, and 


KEE vv 


will be ſure to prejudice. him in the eyes of 
i thoſe who ſhould be improved by him; to 


248 ; 


_ - Known. than his retired exerciſes of religion, 
N 68 
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t Ws ſecret devotions, his ſelf. examination, his 
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whom theſe purſuits are in their nature more = 


preparations for their inſtruction aol dme 
tion, and for his own. Such an abſtinence 
from, and leſs frequent uſe of, amuſements and 
lucrative purſuits as religion may not indiſ- 1 
penſably require, yet prudence may often re- 
commend; and ſuch a ſacrifice to duty, and 
to the deſire of doing good, will yield more 
real joy to a pious mind than any diverſion 
or intereſt can poſſibly afford. It will give a 
weight and influence to exhortations public 
and private, which are never paid to thoſe 


who, whether juſtly or not, are ſuppoſed to 


perform the ſervice of the church as a thing 


of courſe particularly belonging to them; and 

to ſpend the remainder of their time in the 

ſeveral ſchemes of pleaſure or profit, which 
engroſs the reſt of mankind. MA 


| Whilſt we are attentively thinking of wels | 
things, do we not w1/h to bear that character, 
which may enable us to do moſt good, which 


may induce our people to believe that we are 


moſt ſeriouſly in earneſt in our diſcharge of 
our parochial duties, and may diſpoſe them 
to join with us in them with the ſame ſince- 
rity? Or, if after all our endeavours, we can- 
| F WY — 


2 3 | IF - ; 
Gs 4 a . a 
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| . of: el or ahbe e an 
m pattern of piety does not often fail o 
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